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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, January, 1893. 

THE ORIGINS OF THE PASTORAL 
NO VEL IN SPAIN. 

The last number of the Publications of the 
Modern Language Association (vol. vii, no. 
3), contains the paper on Spanish Pastoral Ro- 
mances, which Dr. Rennert read at the Nash- 
ville meeting, and which he has since offered 
in Germany as a dissertation for the doctor's 
degree. The object of his study is the aesthetic 
treatment of the subject and not its literary 
history. For this reason he has left to one 
side the discussion concerning the antecedents 
of the Spanish pastorals, and has preferred the 
statements of Ticknor and of the Italian 
writers to those of their opponents. In this 
way he affirms Sannazaro's 'Arcadia ' to be 
the progenitor of Montemayor's ' Diana.' 

But there is another view of this question of 
the origin of the pastoral novels in Spain 
which it is important to note. In a Leipzic 
dissertation printed at Halle, in 1886, G. S. 
Schonherr disputes the theory of Ticknor and 
his school, and maintains that the 'Diana ' is 
the literary descendant of Ribeiro's ' Menina e 
Moija,' a Portuguese story of the same period, 
whose author was a friend of Montemayor. 
Back of this discovery Schonherr does not go, 
and, thereby, leaves uninvestigated the general 
subject of the growth of the pastoral in the 
Peninsula. 

Such an investigation, if unsatisfactory, 
owing to the scarcity of supporting material, 
is, at least, extremely interesting, and must 
have tempted often the students of the South 
Romance literatures. That nothing, however, 
has been published which may be called a 
literary history of the early pastoral, shows 
quite conclusively that these scholars were 
not satisfied with the results of their labors, 
and that, undoubtedly, the whole chapter 
must be postponed until many more manu- 
scripts of Italy, both in Latin and in the ver- 
nacular, shall have been made available 
through competent publication. 

In the meantime the field is open for all the 
essays imaginable, and which may contain 
more or less facts that some day may be, or 



may not be, confirmed by scientific con- 
clusions. It is not then with any idea of add- 
ing to the stock of knowledge concerning the 
Spanish pastoral, that I point out some authors 
and works which may have contributed 
towards its development. My object is rather 
to call attention to one factor in the develop- 
ment of the novel, whether pastoral or other, 
which is not generally taken into sufficient 
consideration. This factor is the influence on 
prose fiction of stage performances and public 
recitations, whether in pantomime, songs or 
plays. 

Some years ago, wishing to make myself 
familiar with some one department of com- 
parative literature, I determined to study into 
the sources and the continuity of the drama, 
such as we know it, from Greece and Rome 
down to modern times. To do this under- 
standingly it seemed that a knowledge of the 
fiction of antiquity and of the Middle Ages 
was necessary, since it was quite evident that 
the main subjects of theatrical representation 
in former times were drawn from popular 
traditions. So by reading the prose fiction of 
Greece, as it has come down to us, of 
Mediaeval Christendom and the early Renais- 
sance period, I thought that light might be 
thrown on the drama of these different epochs. 
The result of carrying out this course of read- 
ing has been the reverse of what was expected 
at its inception. Prose fiction has thrown but 
little light on the drama, and none at all on its 
development. On the other hand, the drama 
has often been found at the birth of fiction, and 
has even presented certain kinds of novels with 
their plots. Stage scenes were the starting- 
point of the realistic picaresco novels, as well 
as of the pastoral romances. And as a 
general rule, conceding the usual number of 
exceptions, I find that a period of novel- 
writing follows a period of dramatic excel- 
lence, and repeats, in manuscripts or in print, 
the leading themes of the plays of the previous 
generation. 

Let us apply this conclusion to the pastoral 
romances. We know that the Italian pastoral 
is the successor of the Latin eclogue, a dia- 
logued form of poetry presenting dramatic 
scenes. This ancestry holds good for the 
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dramatic pastoral, but the narrative shows 
also the presence of indigenous plays, similar 
to the pastourelles of France, or imitated from 
them. To be sure, the form of the narrative 
pastoral, being prose and verse mingled, indi- 
cates a different model, which is unquestion- 
ably due to the admiration of Boccaccio for 
Dante and his desire to pattern the 'Ameto ' 
on the 'Vita Nuova.' But leaving out of ac- 
count the accessories of the Italian pastoral its 
substance is classical and Roman. 

When we transfer the study of the pastoral 
to the Spanish peninsula and to the writers of 
the sixteenth century, it is reasonable to trans- 
fer the same method of research to the new 
country, and to seek among the previous liter- 
ature of the new people the same pastoral 
elements which abounded in Italy. Accord- 
ingly, the dramatists and the poets who 
obviously imitated Vergil are first to be re- 
viewed. From their writings the extent of 
classical and pre-renaissance influences can be 
approximately estimated. 

Portugal and Spain were both subjected at 
an early date to an invasion of French and 
Provencal pastoral literature. The pastour- 
elles of France were made welcome as early as 
the beginning of the fourteenth century at the 
court of King Dyonisius of Portugal, while 
their Provencal imitations found their way to 
Aragon, Catalonia and Valencia, on the 
eastern coast. We can easily fancy that this 
inroad was met by many indigenous shepherd 
songs, since the occupation of the people was 
so generally that of raising flocks and herds. 
But it is a misfortune that the scarcity of early 
manuscripts prevents any research into the 
actual state of affairs and allows to us con- 
jectures only. 

Besides the pastourelles, foreign and native, 
the pastoral idea in literature was fostered by 
the popular theatre. The form which this 
took in Spain and Portugal was that of scenes 
called autos. Such autos appeared in large 
numbers towards the time of the Christmas 
festivals, and a favorite subject they used was 
the visit of the shepherds to the manger at 
Bethleham, another proof of the natural lean- 
ings of the people occasioned by their means 
of livelihood. 

From the sacred auto to the secular was but 



a step. The village public which was ac- 
customed to the shepherds of Palestine, proved 
friendly to those of La Mancha, and the better 
educated classes accepted easily the fashion- 
able swains of Arcadia. The last-named 
transposition of scene and subject was strong- 
ly aided by the example of the Latin eclogues, 
as it was in Italy, if, indeed, the eclogues 
did not actually suggest the Spanish plays. 
These changes were made before the end of 
the fifteenth century and, consequently, before 
Italian pastoral literature had developed 
beyond the writings of Boccaccio. 

It is significant to notice that at the very 
outset, so far as the literary survivals show, 
the Spanish and Portuguese pastoral poets 
were inclined to use their own countrymen as 
actors in their scenes. In this respect, to 
be sure, Boccaccio and the humanists had 
already set them an example. And it is also 
to be noted that in the Spanish pastoral the 
eulogy of Arcadia and of the Golden Age is 
wanting. This conception, peculiar to a de- 
cadence in race and to disappointed hopes, 
was cherished at that time in Italy alone, 
The Spaniards of the Moorish Conquest and 
of the Empire could not appreciate such a 
sentiment, and their literature remains un- 
affected by it down through the first half of 
the sixteenth century ; and such a vital differ- 
ence in national environment is a sufficient ex- 
planation for the slight influence of the Italian 
pastorals of the time on the Spanish. The 
latter belong to an earlier period, as far as 
their allegory is concerned, and depend rather 
on Vergil, Boccaccio and the Italian humanists 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The pastoral compositions of the Peninsula, 
which remain, confirm the truth of the fore- 
going observations. And it is particularly 
noticeable that their sentiment and thought 
are more varied and more natural than those 
of the Italian writers, and that they adhere to 
what we now call local coloring. The first of 
these compositions appeared not far from the 
year 1472, and is called the " Coplas de Mingo 
Revulgo," from the name of the chief char- 
acter. The " Coplas " are a series of strophes 
in dialogue form and present a pastoral drama 
of one act. The parts are taken by two shep- 
herds, one of whom, the spokesman for the 
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common people, is Mingo Revulgo. The 
subject of the play is the distress of the country 
under Henry IV. For this kind of eclogue, 
which suggests a well-known one of Vergil, 
the model is almost surely the Christmas auto. 

Some twenty-five years later, Juan de la 
Encina wrote a set of pastoral plays, which 
are genuine dramatic eclogues. Among them 
are to be found religious autos, as well as 
some which are purely secular in subject. 
Two of the latter call for especial comment. 
The one is an imitation of a French or Proven- 
cal pastourelle, and contains village scenes, 
allegories and the usual descriptions of the 
kind, all portrayed in the acting and con- 
versation of shepherds. The other, dated 
1497, is a love-story of the pastoral type. In it 
a shepherd, Fileno, relates to two companions 
his love for Zafira and her disdain. Fileno 
ends his woes by suicide. — Here we have a 
dramatic pastoral, the origin of which was un- 
doubtedly in the Latin or Italian pieces of a 
like nature. Its author was also a great 
admirer of Vergil's bucolics, as he proved by 
translating many of them. 

In the first third of the sixteenth century 
lies the literary career of Garcilaso de la 
Vega. About one half of his whole production 
is represented by three eclogues, rather of a 
lyric than a dramatic turn. These three con- 
sist of as many episodes, taken from the real 
life of their author, and put in a pastoral set- 
ting. Their scenery is Spanish and they deal 
in personal facts, yet, at the same time, they 
reveal in their make-up the influence of Vergil, 
Horace and Sannazaro. In other words, they 
show that fusion of local and foreign elements, 
which seem to me to be the beginning of the 
future novel. If this be so, their story is im- 
portant and should receive careful attention. 
It runs as follows : 

On the banks of the Tagus a shepherd, 
Salicio (anagram of Garcilaso), is lamenting 
to his friend Nemoroso (probably the poet 
Boscan) the coldness of his mistress. The 
recital of these sorrows is prolonged to the 
death, from grief, of Salicio, who leaves 
Nemoroso behind to bewail the loss of his 
own sweetheart, Elisa. 

So much for the first eclogue. The second 
is longer. It opens with a description of the 



place, a fountain under the trees, and intro- 
duces the melancholy shepherd, Albanio, who 
tells his woes and forgets them soon in sleep. 
But he is aroused by the singing of Salicio, and 
breaks out into new lamentations as he relates 
his story to the latter : One day when Albanio 
was resting from the hunt in company with 
one of Diana's nymphs, he is besought by her 
to reveal the face of his beloved. He bids her 
find it in the neighboring fountain, and she 
innocently complying, and seeing in the clear 
water the reflection of her own features, in 
shame and confusion flees away. Salicio now 
tenders consolation to Albanio and the two 
leave the scene. Their place is soon taken 
by the nymph in question, Camilla. In a 
soliloquy she declares her love for Albanio, 
and at the same time affirms her desire to 
remain true to Diana's vows. She then falls 
asleep by the fountain and is found there by 
Albanio. But his happiness is cut short by 
the arrival of Salicio and Nemoroso, when 
Camilla disappears. The poet now runs off 
into a eulogy, which he puts into the mouth of 
Nemoroso, of the country-seat by the Tormes 
and of the Alva family. This is a well-known 
diversion in the later novels, and we find 
already here in Garcilaso the urn adorned 
with the portraits of the valiant men of the 
time, and bearing inscriptions which recount 
their deeds. With this eulogy the second 
eclogue comes to an end. The third eclogue 
is unimportant. It praises a vale of the Tagus 
and a nymph who lived there, and ends with a 
poetical tournament between two shepherds. 

These three poems of Garcilaso are highly 
significant in the history of the development of 
the Spanish pastoral, provided we allow for it 
an indigenous development. They are signi- 
ficant because they contain some of the princi- 
pal elements of the later novels. In the 
matter of scenery, Garcilaso followed his pred- 
ecessors- and chose the valleys of Spanish 
rivers. By his anagrams he modernized the 
time of the action and made it real, though he 
felt under obligations to be somewhat myth- 
ological and to hold to the fiction of Diana's 
nymphs. By dwelling on true emotion he 
further increased the reality of his plots, while 
in the eulogies of living nobles he brought the 
action into the present time and indicated, by 
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citing the names of their protectors, the actual 
identity of his fictitious shepherds. In other 
words, Garcilaso made time and place ready 
for the pastoral novel, and popularized the 
device of taking episodes in disguise from the 
career of the author himself. After him a 
definite plot and a prose form are all that is 
needed to produce the pastoral novel. 

Garcilaso was popular not| only in Spain 
but also in Portugal, where the educated read 
Spanish equally with their own vernacular. 
Wandering actors took up these particular 
poems and, by emphasizing their dramatic side, 
made them favorites with the public at large. 
Their effect on the theatre of the time was 
great, and a large number of pastoral plays 
was the result. In this way the influence of 
Garcilaso's conception of the pastoral became 
general and enduring. How many humbler 
poets became his imitators, we do not know, 
but among the names which have been handed 
down to us, there are some authors who seem 
to have received from him their inspiration. 

Such a follower is Francisco de Sa de Mi- 
randa, a relative of Garcilaso, but a Portu- 
guese by birth. It is possible that he obtained 
many of his notions of pastoral literature from 
the Italians, whose country he visited from 
1521 to 1526, and that his resemblance to 
Garcilaso is but accidental. But the blood 
relationship of the two men and the popularity 
of the latter makes the theory of Miranda's 
literary dependence the more plausible one. 
At all events Sa de Miranda employed the 
same method of treating his themes as did 
Garcilaso, and the Italian forms of his verse 
are modified by local color, and contain sub- 
jects drawn from nature. Many of his ec- 
logues are in the shape of dialogues and 
present nothing new ; but that one of them 
which he first wrote, called the "Story of the 
Mondego " has a place here. It is a narrative 
told by the poet himself. 

The subj ect of the story is the love affair of an 
orphan, Diego, who lived on the banks of the 
river Munda. One day as he was returning 
from the chase he heard the voice of a nymph 
of the place. He approaches her and is 
charmed by her dress and figure, both of 
which the poet describes at considerable 
length. But when she becomes aware of the 



hunter's presence she vanishes, to return no 
more. Wounded by the darts of love Diego 
laments her flight, and finding no consolation 
pines away and dies. His neighbors bury him 
by the stream, henceforth called by his name, 
the Mondego. An epitaph celebrated his 
virtues. 

The sentiment of this eclogue is most like 
that of Boccaccio's pastorals, and shows no ad- 
vance towards the later novel. But the style 
and the accessories of the narrative are 
modern and real. The author especially de- 
veloped his descriptions of nature, avoiding 
the conventional phrases and the traditional 
ornaments of the landscape. His grass is 
thick and growing, his meadows are spangled 
with flowers, and his flocks live and move in 
the background of his scenes. Sade Miranda 
loved nature as a man, and his love vitalized 
the touches with which he expressed his sense 
of her attractions. After him the problem 
was to place in a real rural setting the ex- 
pression of genuine emotion and personal 
longings. This problem the writers of Portu- 
gal solved, and thereby attained the reward for 
which the more refined Italians had striven in 
vain. 

It was a friend of Sade Miranda, Bernardim 
Ribeiro, who united these two essentials of 
the pastoral novel. Ribeiro was older than 
his friend, and lived later, and undoubtedly 
came under the influence of the Italian pastor- 
als. Yet the main material for his writings 
was probably taken from the same sources as 
those of Juan de la Encina, the secular autos 
of the popular theater. But the bucolics of 
Vergil and Garcilaso's poems are not to be 
left out of the question. 

The first eclogue of Ribeiro is a dialogue 
between two shepherds on the subject of love. 
One, ignorant of the passion, gives sound 
moral advice to the other, disconsolate be- 
cause his mistress had married a richer swain. 
The author here has, perhaps, drawn on his 
personal experience, since in his second poem 
he has used one of the events of his own life 
as theme. He there tells how a shepherd, 
Jano, disregards the warnings of an older 
friend and goes to the king's court at the age 
of twenty-one. There he falls in love with the 
shepherdess, Joanna, of noble birth, and he 
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does this knowing well that his love is hope- 
less, and also in spite of the outcome of a 
previous affair of the heart. But he finds a 
consoler in the person of another shepherd, 
Franco de Sandovir, an attempt at an anagram, 
which is obvious. 

In the other eclogues the sequel of the story 
is given, the names of the characters being 
changed. Silvestre, who is living alone and 
lamenting his love, is joined by Amador who 
has escaped from his own grief. Jano reap- 
pears on the scene, in exile on account of 
unrequited affection. Finally, in the fifth 
eclogue, written many years after the other, 
two exiles are seen discussing their situation 
in a foreign land. One of these is Ribeiro, the 
other is Agrestes, supposed to be Miranda or 
Montemayor. 

In these five poems are the leading events 
of their author's history : his departure from 
home, his life at the court, his love above his 
station, his exile and his hopes for a return 
home. By putting these incidents into prose 
and by making the poems chapters, you have 
an autobiographical novel. Ribeiro did this, 
and the result is the pastoral romance "Menina 
e Moi;a." 

The relation of Ribeiro's eclogues to his 
prose narrative has been already traced by 
Braga, and can be found in his volume on the 
author in question. The connection between 
Ribeiro and Montemayor is the subject of 
Schonherr's dissertation and needs no com- 
ment here. Whatever the outcome of the 
matter may be, when more documents can be 
brought to bear on the question of the origin 
of the Spanish pastoral novel, it would be 
idle to conjecture. What I have tried to show 
is, that there is already in the Spanish and 
Portuguese literature enough pastoral materi- 
al known to explain the rise of the pastoral 
novel, without having recourse to foreign 
supplies ; and that this material is mainly 
derived from the ancients, from Boccaccio, 
and from the Italian humanists, but has been 
modified to suit the new country and sur- 
roundings and has incorporated in itself a like 
indigenous growth, of greater or less amount. 

And a conclusion I would draw is the 
general one, that, when the times are ripe for 
t his or that idea or this or that form of ex- 



pressing the idea, it is extremely hazardous, 
and I would almost say impossible, to affirm 
that one man or one book is the particular 
origin of another man's thoughts, or book, 
unless indeed an identity of substance can be 
established between the two, so that the 
material used by the one is obviously ap- 
propriated by the other. And in this matter 
of literary genealogy the histories of literature 
are especially prone to err. 

F. M. Warren. 

Adelbert College. 



STUDIES IN FRENCH VERSIFI- 

CA TION. 

I. 

The Alexandrine Verse in Racine's 'Athalie.' 

In Mod. Lang. Notes, vi, 6, 336 ff., Dr. 
Matzke published "A Study of the Versifi- 
cation and Rimes in Hugo's 'Hernani,'" in 
which he compares his own results with those 
given by M. Becq de FouquiSres. 1 My in- 
tention is to make Racine's 'Athalie' the 
subject of a similar investigation, and to 
ascertain how far M. Becq de Fouqui^res ' 
somewhat summary statements concerning 
Racine's use of the Alexandrine verse hold 
good for 'Athalie.' At the same time, the 
data given by Dr. Matzke for ' Hernani ' will 
aid me in determining more in detail, than 
has been done before, some of the differences 
between the Alexandrine verse of Racine and 
that of Hugo. 

To be sure, M. Becq de Fouqui&res, too, in 
various parts of his book, compares Racine's 
verse with that of Hugo. His result, however, 
though sufficiently exact for a work in which 
such a comparison is developed as a side-issue 
merely, can scarcely be considered satisfactory 
to special students of the subject. For his 
comparison is not intended to be exhaustive, 
his estimates having been reached by ex- 
amining a little over one thousand lines taken 
at random from the different plays of Racine, 
on the one hand, and Hugo's ' L6gende des 
Siecles ' on the other. Thus no allowance is 
made for the differences in versification that 
may be presumed to exist between the earlier 

t ' Traite general de Versification francaite,' Paris, 1879. 



